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Reviews 


A Concise Dictionary of English Idioms. 
By William Freeman. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1951. ix, 300p. 
19.5em. $2.95. Printed in Great Brit- 
ain: London, English University 
Press, 1951. 8/6 


The compiler states in his Introduc- 
tion that he has had two objectives: 
first, “to furnish anyone, native or 
foreigner, interested in the less formal 
aspects of the English language with 
a simple and practical Guide to the 
idioms—or at any rate, some of those 
which contrive with such extraordinary 
frequency to entangle themselves in 
our speech and writing”; second, to give 
the origin and history of many idiomat- 
ic phrases. 

Specific omissions are enumerated in 
the Introduction: single words, the idi- 
omatic variations of which can be found 
in any dictionary; provincial idioms, 
those in dialect, and others no longer 
in general use; technical idioms, and 





those evolved during the late wars; 
slang phrases which “might involve the 
speaker or listener—or both—in em- 
barrassment”; Latin and Greek tags; 
foreign phrases and terms; purely com- 
mercial terms; abbreviations reduced 
to mere initials. 

Acknowledgement is made to “a con- 
siderable number of dictionaries, of 
which Webster’s and . . . Oxford are 
the chief.” Among others are Brewer’s 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, Sir W. 
G. Benham’s Book of Quotations, John 
Main Dixon’s English Idioms, and Ro- 
get’s Thesaurus. 

The intentional omissions put a defi- 
nite limitation on the number of en- 
tries. A count of the first fifty pages 
shows 604 phrases defined and bears 
out the publisher’s claim that roughly 
3600 key phrases are listed. 

The idioms are entered under key 
words, arranged alphabetically. The 
key word is printed in boldface type 
and is followed by a colon, the phrase 
in which the word occurs, and the defi- 
nition of the phrase. On the next line, 
printed in italics, is a sentence incor- 
porating the phrase. These illustrative 
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sentences are not quotations but the 
work of the compiler. From one to 
thirty-eight or more phrases may be 
listed under one word. 

Since there may be more than one 
key word in a phrase, the compiler has 
“done [his] best to meet such cases by 
cross-references.”—Introduction. The 
cross references are not consistent. Cut 
the Gordian knot is indexed under cut. 
There is no entry for Gordian; knot is 
listed, but there is no cross reference 
to cut. Bread and butter letter is in- 
dexed under letter, with no cross ref- 
erence from bread; dead letter is de- 
fined under dead, with no cross refer- 
ence from letter. However, omissions 
of cross references are found most fre- 
quently in the cases of phrases contain- 
ing no more than two key words. 

Where possible and pertinent, origins 
are given, either by a word identifying 
the source (e.g., Achilles’ heel. Or. 
Mythological), or by a brief explana- 
tion following the phrase—as in cut the 
Gordian knot, where the origin is indi- 
cated by a brief résumé of the back- 
ground story. Slang phrases are indi- 
cated by an S in parentheses following 
the phrase. Literal and metaphorical 
meanings are given when necessary. 

Although the author could not be 
positively identified, the fact that the 
title under consideration was printed 
in Great Britain and is listed by Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly as an imported publi- 
cation, leads to the assumption that he 
is English. A comparison of entries for 
the letters J, K, and L in Freeman’s 
Concise Dictionary and in Vizetelly’s 
Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases was made. 
Twenty-two idioms, identified by Vize- 


telly as United States idioms and se- 
lected because they were still in com- 
mon use, were not found in the Concise 
Dictionary. However, a check of the 
entries for the same letters in the 
Concise Dictionary reveals no idiom 
exclusively British in use or meaning. 
A sampling of the entire book confirms 
the fact that the idioms listed are in 
common use in the United States and 
are used in the sense indicated by the 
definitions. 

The definitions are consistently clear, 
without ambiguity, and the illustrative 
sentences are apt. 

The book is small and easily handled. 
It is bound in black cloth-like paper, 
and the print is clear and legible. 

Less inclusive than other books of its 
kind, the selectivity of this title consti- 
tutes a point of value, since the idioms 
included are in current and universal 
use among English-speaking peoples. 
Because of its ease of use, clarity of 
definition and illustration, and price, 
the book merits recommendation for 
circulating and reference use. 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Cur- 
rent English; adapted by H. W. 
Fowler and F. G. Fowler from The 
Oxford Dictionary. Rev. by E. Mc- 
Intosh. 4th ed. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1951. xvi, 1528p. 19cm. cloth 
$4; with thumb index $4.25. 


This work was first published in 1911, 
first revised in 1929. The 3d edition 
(1934) had reprintings in 1938, 1940, 
1942, 1944 (“with revised Addenda &c”), 
1946, and 1949. The 1929 edition was 
reviewed in Subscription Books Bulle- 
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tin October 1934 and was recommended 
for libraries having need for a small 
British dictionary that stresses usage. 
According to its preface, the fourth 
edition has been “completely revised 
and reset” and contains “numerous cor- 
rections and additions . . . to bring the 
book up to date.” 

In this edition the system of pro- 
nunciation used for the Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary has been adopted. Other 
changes are the numbering of the sens- 
es, the collection of general abbrevia- 
tions into an appendix, and the free use 
of the swung dash (~) to conserve 
space by representing part or all of the 
word heading the article. By this prac- 
tice — board stands for ‘‘keyboard’”’ 
in the article key. Forms and com- 
pounds are therefore under the first 
word listed. 

In addition to the preface, the pre- 
liminary matter includes excerpts from 
prefaces of earlier editions, a section 
on pronunciation, and a list of abbrevi- 
ations used in the dictionary proper. 

The prefaces define the use of “cur- 
rent” (“as vivid a picture as the small 
dictionary could be made to give of the 
English . . . being written and spoken 
...”), indicate the relationship of the 
work to the methods of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, and stress the par- 
ticular techniques employed in the 
present work. These are: (1) much 
space devoted to common words: prep- 
ositions, conjunctions, prefixes, pro- 
nouns, etc.; (2) copious use of illustra- 
tive phrases, without naming the 
sources; (3) brief treatment of words 
either uncommon or better suited to 
encyclopedic works; and (4) economy 
of expression achieved through lan- 
guage described as “telegraphese.” 

While earlier prefaces note the in- 
clusion of fewer technical and scien- 
tific terms than is usual in a work of 


this size, the present editor acknowl- 
edges assistance given with respect to 
musical, chemical, and “many techni- 
cal terms.” All editions have made it 
a practice to include freely if not ex- 
haustively expressions that are col- 
loquial, slang, facetious, or vulgar. 

The usual form of entry is: the entry 
word or phrase (with pronunciation in- 
dicated by phonetic scheme symbols in 
the black type of the actual word and, 
when required, by phonetic respelling 
immediately after the word), gram- 
matical description, definition with il- 
lustrative material, and etymology. 
Spelling is generally that of the OED, 
with some variants shown, as apanage, 
app-; baksheesh, bakhshish; chive, 
cive; veranda(h), etc. 

Within the self-imposed limitations, 
the definitions are clear, accurate, and 
complete. Foreign terms and phrases 
(Latin, French, German, Italian) ap- 
pear in the regular alphabet, with pro- 
nunciation given for those composed 
of sounds found in English. Words with 
sounds not English are listed in Ap- 
pendix II—Unenglish Pronunciations, 
where anglicized and foreign pronunci- 
ations (International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet) are shown. In a few cases one 
might question the decisions regarding 
such words. Thus accoucheur, fait ac- 
compli, réchauffé, and pére are treated 
in the appendix, but au pair, cloisonné 
éclat, and farceur (with sounds that 
certainly closely approximate those in 
the words cited above) are spelled out 
in the regular alphabet. 

As might be expected, not a few of 
the definitions and illustrative exam- 
ples are British in character and refer- 
ence. Under the word for, two of the 
phrases used are: “150—6 wickets,” 
and “drew on him — £100.” Under law 
after the entry—-lord one reads: 
“member of House of Lords qualified 
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to assist in its legal work.” The article 
leader has the words: “also or esp.: 
~~ of House of Commons.” 

For prefixes, pronouns, etc., and the 
most common words, the treatment is, 
as already noted, unusually full, with 
numbered subdivisions as needed to 
indicate the variety of uses possible. 
Terms originating or chiefly used in the 
United States (go-getter, blah, Gallup 
poll) are starred. Those not belonging 
to the United States are preceded by a 
double-line symbol, to show senses pe- 
culiar to British use: banker, bargee, 
beak, bean-feast, etc. 

Nouns and adjectives built from 
proper names abound—from Aaron’s 
beard to Zwinglian—and include refer- 
ences to places (Tate Gallery), religion 
(Nestorian), mythology (Hades), litera- 
ture (Wertherism), and other fields, so 
that, as the editors admit, the line of 
distinction between cyclopedic and dic- 
tionary treatment is both fluctuating 
and dubious. _ 

Despite its claim to up-to-dateness, 
the dictionary does not contain some 
recent words and phrases current in 
this country. Webster’s College Dic- 
tionary, 5th edition, in the New Words 
section, copyright 1941, for example, 
has the following, almost all of which 
would seem to deserve recognition by 
1951: amplitude modulation, androgen, 
audio-visual, boondoggle, chemurgy, 
collage, culottes, newscast, phonemics, 
polaroid, psychosomatics, and video. In 
Britannica Book of the Year one finds 
for 1948, air letter, baby sit, CARE, and 
chloromycetin; and for 1949, awreomy- 
cin, cybernetics, Israeli, letterism, mi- 
crocard, and the British developed 
myanesin. None of the above words or 
phrases are included in the work under 
discussion. 

Appendix I—General Abbreviations 
contains shortened forms for names of 


states in this country and many other 
terms used with equal frequency here 
and by English-speaking people. Ab- 
breviations listed are preponderantly 
British. Preceding the two appendixes 
is an Addenda of five pages of terms 
not found elsewhere in the book, and 
further senses and constructions of 
words already treated. 

The dark blue cloth binding, char- 
acteristic of many Oxford publications, 
is reinforced at the hinges. The book 
is printed on lightweight but opaque 
paper, in small though perfectly legible 
type, with entry words in bold face. 

Based upon a work of unimpeachable 
scholarship and authority, its own use- 
fulness long established, The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of Current English 
is again recommended to all libraries 
and persons needing a small one-vol- 
ume dictionary that is concerned pri- 
marily with British usage. 


The International Who Is Who in Music. 
Dr. J. T. H. Mize, editor-in-chief. 
5th (Mid-Century) ed. Chicago, Who 
Is Who in Music, Inc., Ltd. [c1951]. 
576p. illus. ports. 3lcm. imitation 
leather $10. 


As stated in the Foreword by the 
publisher, this work “aims to present 
to the world the musical elect of the 
world.” The volume contains biog- 
raphies, necrologies, a number of classi- 
fied directories of musical organizations, 
manufacturers, and publishers, a list of 
English language music periodicals, and 
a list of theme songs. 

The fifth edition has an editor-in- 
chief in place of the editorial board of 
sixteen for the 1941 edition. This 
change in editorial policy is apparently 
responsible in part both for the im- 
proved organization of material and the 
discontinuation of some of the less use- 
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ful sections of the 1941 edition. 

The biography section occupies 439 
pages, about four fifths of the 1951 vol- 
ume. It includes information on music 
educators, music teachers, musicolo- 
gists, composers, song writers, arrang- 
ers, and artists of both the concert and 
entertainment fields listed in alphabeti- 
cal order. There are biographies only 
for the living; name and brief identi- 
fication for those recently (since 1941) 
deceased, with reference to additional 
information for some in the necrology 
section. There is no basis for inclusion 
stated in the volume. Examination, 
however, shows that entries are almost 
entirely for Americans or for foreign- 
ers at present in the United States. 
There are about 3500 entries, averaging 
some 50 lines each and ranging from 
two or three to about 200 lines. The 
style of entry is connected prose rather 
than the “bald brevities” used in most 
biographical dictionaries. In addition 
to the usual biographical information, 
there is a short description of the phys- 
ical appearance of the subject plus a 
selected bibliography of his books, 
compositions, and recordings. There 
are small photographs (approximately 
1” x 14%”) accompanying about half of 
the biographical entries, and cross: ref- 
erences are included for variant spell- 
ings and pseudonyms. Spot-checking 
of information in Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians and Reis’ Com- 
posers in America indicated accuracy. 
(There are a few discrepancies in dates 
given for a composition. However, it 
' may be that the dates given are of per- 
formance rather than those of actual 
composition.) Most recent information 
appears to be late 1949 and early 1950. 

The section of classified directories 
of musical organizations gives informa- 
tion on 106 associations and societies of 
the United States, educational institu- 


tions in the United States offering ma- 
jor courses in music, 656 symphonic 
orchestras in the United States and 190 
in other countries, bands of the United 
States and Canada, and 80 opera com- 
panies in the United States. There are 
historical and descriptive sketches of 
the associations and societies, arranged 
in alphabetical order, with cross ref- 
erences from initials to full names (and 
vice versa), and nine pages of photo- 
graphs of orchestras, bands, artists, and 
halls. Most of the information in this 
section cannot be found so conveni- 
ently arranged elsewhere. - 

In addition to the directories noted 
above, there are also lists of music edi- 
tors and music critics on newspapers 
of the United States and Canada listed 
alphabetically by states and provinces, 
and lists of artists’ representatives in 
the United States and other countries. 
Of similar nature, but giving informa- 
tion that is more generally available, 
are lists of manufacturers of musical in- 
struments and records, music publish- 
ers (1522 of them) and a few music 
printers and engravers. The list of 245 
music periodicals in the English lan- 
guage is valuable for the relatively 
obscure periodicals it includes along 
with the well-known ones. A unique 
feature of the volume is a_ listing of 
“theme songs and signature melodies 
of 431 of the popular singers, instru- 
mentalists, ensembles and orchestras.” 

The 1941 edition of this work con- 
tained essays on musical subjects and 
musical organizations, surveys of mu- 
sical activities in the United States and 
other areas, and a section of essays on 
musical instruments. These have been 
dropped from the new edition. Although 
many of the essays were useful, they 
were not valuable enough to warrant 
reprinting. Other features of the 1941 
edition which have been dropped are 
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“master record catalogue,” “contem- 
porary literature on music,” and a num- 
ber of classified directories. The omis- 
sion of these less usual sections has 
made possible a much improved bio- 
graphical section. The biographical en- 
tries in the 1941 edition were from ten 
to twenty lines in length. Although the 
number of entries in the two editions 
is about the same, the section occupies 
twice the number of pages in the 1951 
edition because of the increase in length 
of entry. 

The format is attractive, and the 
quality of printing and composition has 
been improved. The present volume, 
about half the thickness of the 1941 
volume, is easier to use. Generally, 
most of the “commercial” appearance 
has been removed both from the format 
and the contents of the 1951 edition. 

The table of contents is adequate as 
a guide to the type of information found 
in the volume. There is no index. 

A page or two of explanation from 
the editor-in-chief would have been 
helpful, particularly in view of the 
many obvious changes and improve- 
ments made since the 1941 edition. The 
publisher’s foreword does not make 
clear how the information for the vol- 
ume was gathered or by what princi- 
ples it was organized into final form. 

The word “international” in the title 
is misleading. It is true that “inter- 
national” aspects are represented in the 
biography and necrology section, and 
in the lists of orchestras, musical in- 
strument manufacturers and artists’ 
representatives. The general scope and 
emphasis of the work is American. 
However, there are no entries for the 
American composers Roger Sessions, 
Gerald Strang, Kent Kennan, Gail Kub- 
ik, Burrill Phillips, Wayne Barlow, 
Louis Mennini; no entries for the 
naturalized-American conductor Nik- 


olai Malko or the American resident 
composer Martinu. 

In summary, the 1951 edition is useful 
as a source of brief information on con- 
temporary American musicians and 
musical organizations. The Internation- 
al Who Is Who in Music, 1951 edition, 
is recommended for medium-sized and 
large public libraries and for univer- 
sity libraries. 


Webster’s New World Dictionary of the 
American Language. Encyclopedic 
ed. 2v. Cleveland, Ohio, World Pub- 
lishing Co., 1951. 2112p. 27.5cem. 
thumb-indexed $22.50. 


According to the Foreword, this dic- 
tionary is “neither an abridgment nor 
a revision of some older volume but an 
entirely new work.” Unlike Webster’s 
New Twentieth Century Dictionary, 
copyrighted in 1950 by the same pub- 
lishers, this is not an unabridged dic- 
tionary but is designed to “serve effi- 
ciently the reference needs of the col- 
lege student, the teacher, the office or 
professional worker, the business man, 
the writer, the speaker and that famil- 
iar, if somewhat shadowy figure, the 
general reader. Its physical size is such 
that it can be handled conveniently.” 
In the number of pages and in its page 
size, it closely resembles an unabridged 
dictionary, but, because of the division 
into two volumes, it is more easily 
handled. In the number of entries, it 
is comparable to a desk dictionary, but 
it includes in addition some encyclo- 
pedic material at the end of volume 2 
after the main vocabulary list. Such 
material is not generally found in desk 
dictionaries. Over 130,000 entries are 
to be found in Webster’s New World 
Dictionary in comparison with the 125,- 
000 in the American College Diction- 
ary (Random House, 1947), with the 
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same number in Webster’s New Col- 
legiate Dictionary (G. & C. Merriam, 
1949), and the 145,000 in Funk and 
Wagnalls’ New College Standard Dic- 
tionary (Funk & Wagnalls, 1947). The 
basis for selection of vocabulary en- 
tries was “frequency of occurrence in 
contemporary American usage and in 
readings generally required of college 
and university students.” 

A staff of some ninety editors, con- 
tributors, and consultants, listed in the 
front of the first volume, has been at 
work since 1941 producing this dic- 
tionary “from an American point of 
view and primarily for American users 
of the English language.” The general 
editors are Joseph H. Friend and David 
Guralnik. One of the etymological edi- 
tors is the same Harold Whitehall who 
served in a similar capacity on the staff 
of Webster’s New Twentieth Century 
Dictionary. His fifteen-page introduc- 
tory article, “The English Language,” 
is an expansion of the “Outline History 
of the English Language,” which ap- 
peared in the New Twentieth Century 
Dictionary. With the exception of one 
other name, there is no duplication of 
editorial staffs indicated. However, the 
list of editors given for the New Twen- 
tieth Century Dictionary was not:com- 
plete, that for the New World Diction- 
ary is. 

There is one single alphabetical list- 
ing of vocabulary entries, biographical, 
geographical, legendary, Biblical and 
classical names, foreign words and 
phrases, as well as abbreviations. This 
arrangement deviates from that of some 
of the other standard desk dictionaries, 
but is the plan followed in the Ameri- 
can College Dictionary. Simplicity of 
definition and stress on American us- 
age characterize the New World Dic- 
tionary of the American Language. An 
example of its popular informal type of 


definition is the entry for koala: 

New World Dictionary: “An Aus- 
tralian tree-dwelling animal with 
thick gray fur and large tufted ears, 
which carries its young in a pouch; 
it is about two feet long and looks 
somewhat like a small bear.” 

American College Dictionary: “A 
sluggish, tailless, gray, furry arbo- 
real marsupial, Phascolarctos cine- 
reus, of Australia, about 2 feet 
long.” 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary: 
“An Australian arboreal marsupial 
(Phascolarctos cinereus), about two 
feet long, with large hairy ears, 
gray fur, and sharp claws. It feeds 
upon eucalyptus leaves.” 

A strong feature of this dictionary is 
the inclusion of many American col- 
loquial and slang terms (e.g., act of 
God; kick the bucket; Indian giver; be- 
hind the eight ball; Johnny-on-the- 
spot; sob-sister). These are easily lo- 
cated under the key word and clearly 
defined. Many new colloquialisms such 
as drive-in and souped-up are also to 
be found. (An omission is the term 
hot rod.) In a work which purports to 
be a dictionary of the American lan- 
guage, one might expect to find a pref- 
erence given to American usage fol- 
lowed by the “chiefly British” mean- 
ings. This is not usually the case here. 
The editors state in the section “Guide 
to the Dictionary” that “Semantic or- 
der from the etymology through the 
most recent sense of a word has been 
the guiding principle determining the 
order of senses within any given entry.” 
Hence for the word biscuit, we find 
the first definition labeled “chiefly 
British,” referring as it does to the 
“hard, unraised bread made in crisp 
wafers,” whereas the second definition 
refers to the strictly American item. On 
the other hand, the British term lift 
is included at the end of the definitions 
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given for that word, with the varied 
meanings more commonly recognized 
in this country given first. 

The use of words in special fields is 
clearly indicated through the italicized 
labels following the general definitions, 
eg., “in aeronautics,” “in medicine,” 
etc. Considerable attention has been 
paid to the etymologies. Full details of 
derivation and usage follow the pro- 
nunciation and parts of speech. Care has 
been taken to “permit[s] the reader to 
see quickly and clearly the develop- 
ment of a word and the relationship of 
its senses to one another.” This policy 
is shown in the definition of the word 
bedlam, in which the first definition 
refers to the London hospital for the 
insane, whereas the second, third, and 
fourth definitions progress to the com- 
mon use of the word to denote noise 
and confusion. 

Pronunciation is. indicated immedi- 
ately following the entry, usually by 
diacritical marks and respelling. Parts 
of speech are then indicated, as well as 
any alternatives in pronunciation and 
spelling. The user would be in no doubt 
of the pronunciation of such words as 
Knossos or pneumonia. Plurals are 
spelled out in cases of irregular forms, 
e.g., that drop a final e, etc. A sep- 
arate entry is often made for alterna- 
tive forms of spelling, as in the case 
of the noun tire, which is entered and 
defined under that form and also under 
the British spelling tyre, where it is 
merely identified. Some inconsistency 
was found in this practice, however. 
The word biretta showed four possible 
spellings, but only one of these alter- 
natives could be found in its alphabeti- 
cal location as a separate entry. 

New words and phrases appear to 
be well represented: cold war, iron 
curtain, chain reaction, cortisone, F.M., 
etc., are all given up-to-date defini- 


tions and separate entries. A strong 
feature is the use of many small but 
very clear illustrations to clarify defi- 
nitions. Some are diagrams; others are 
black-and-white drawings, or silhou- 
ette maps. Snare, spectroscope, safety 
valve and wrench are examples of 
terms more vividly defined because of 
the accompanying illustration. In addi- 
tion to the many small illustrations, 
there are twelve full-page colored il- 
lustrations of birds, flags, animals, trees, 
etc., scattered in the vocabulary entries 
or serving as frontispiece. The many 
government bureaus, institutions and 
organizations referred to on the radio 
and in newspapers by their initials or 
abbreviated names are identified fol- 
lowing their listing by abbreviation in 
the alphabetical location, e.g., “UMW, 
U.M.W., United Mine Workers of 
America: a labor union.” Abbreviations 
are also included for entries and are 
placed after the definitions. The range 
of biographical, geographical, and 
classical names is a broad one, although 
no basis for selection was indicated 
other than that referred to for selection 
of vocabulary entries, e.g., required 
readings, current news, etc. Some in- 
ternational figures, such as Andrei 
Vishinsky, who are not in the Ameri- 
can College nor the Webster’s New 
Collegiate dictionaries, are included. Of 
twenty-five names of prominent figures 
of international interest selected for 
checking, sixteen were found in the 
New World Dictionary, but most of 
those were also found in at least one 
other standard desk dictionary. So far 
as the reviewers could check, this ma- 
terial is accurate and more up to date 
than that of other desk dictionaries 
because of the recency of its publish- 
ing date. The 1950 death dates of Jan 
Smuts and Henry I. Stimson are re- 
corded. 
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The second volume contairis the dic- 
tionary entries from Oland through Z, 
the encyclopedic features, and an atlas 
section. Among the encyclopedic fea- 
tures are the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the Constitution of the United 
States, both of which are also found 
in Webster’s New Twentieth Century 
Dictionary. Other encyclopedic fea- 
tures are the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; common given names (there 
are many also given in the vocabulary 
entries); dictionary of synonyms and 
antonyms (neither is included with vo- 
cabulary entries); presidents and their 
cabinet officers; forms of address; 
weights and measures, and signs and 
symbols. Population statistics for the 
United States based on the 1950 census, 
population of foreign cities, and sixteen 
full-page colored maps of the world 
are included in the atlas section. This 
material covers 371 pages of the total 
2121 pages in the two volumes. The 
table of contents, which is repeated in 
both volumes, is somewhat misleading 
in its inclusion of all the illustrations 
and the maps under volume 1 since 


many of them are in volume 2. As a. 


result, there is delay in locating mate- 
rial in the correct volume. 

Bound in sturdy red fabrikoid with 
gold lettering, these two volumes pre- 
sent an attractive format. With its two 
columns, generous margins and well- 
spaced type, the page is easy to read. 
Entries are set off in boldface type. 
Throughout the work, six and seven 
point type is used. On each alternate 
page, the diacritical marks are given, 
and a “Key to Pronunciation” is found 
on both the front and back end papers. 
A dull English finish, 55-pound paper 
is used. The relatively heavy paper, 
the encyclopedic material, and the full- 
ness of the word treatment combine to 
make this a much larger work than the 


ordinary desk dictionary. It will be 
seen, however, that the actual number 
of vocabulary entries varies little from 
standard desk dictionaries, and the 
claim in the Foreword, “300 pages 
longer than the largest of all compa- 
rable American desk dictionaries,” rests 
in the 371 pages of encyclopedic mate- 
rial included. 

The use of the word WEBSTER in 
the title and reference to the editors 
“carrying on in the great Noah Web- 
ster tradition” continues the editorial 
practice criticized in the January 1952 
Subscription Books Bulletin review of 
Webster’s New Twentieth Century Dic- 
tionary. Such a practice implies an 
authority which is associated with the 
name “MERRIAM-WEBSTER,” and 
in this instance may create unwar- 
ranted suspicion concerning the qual- 
ity of this particular work. Because of 
the size and consequently high price, 
$22.50, the New World Dictionary does 
not replace the standard one-volume 
desk dictionaries. For libraries need- 
ing an up to date abridged dictionary 
specializing in American usage and 
featuring up to date encyclopedic ma- 
terial, Webster’s New World Diction- 
ary of the American Language is rec- 
ommended. 


Who’s Who in the United Nations; 
the authoritative, illustrated, bio- 
graphical dictionary of key persons 
associated with the United Nations. 
Ed., Christian E. Burckel; associate 
eds., Calvin H. Raullerson, Vivian M. 
Sansom, Morton Levy; art by Jay 
Jackson. 1st ed. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.Y., Christian E. Burckel & Asso- 
ciates, [cl1951]. xii, 580p. 22.7cm. 
cloth $12 in U.S.A. $13 foreign. 


The material for this book, the first 
of its kind published, was collected in 
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the fall of 1950 by a research staff em- 
ployed by Christian E. Burckel & As- 
sociates, with the co-operation of the 
Department of Public Information of 
the ‘United Nations. The scope of the 
book is set forth in the Foreword, as 
follows: “The biographees included in 
Who’s Who in the United Nations were 
selected either because of (1) their po- 
sition in one of the organs of the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies, 
or (2) the significance of the function 
which they are performing or have 
performed.” The first group is broken 
down further into six sub-groups, 
which clearly define the basis for in- 
clusion. For example, permanent rep- 
resentatives and other members of 
permanent delegations must have the 
diplomatic rank of second secretary or 
its equivalent, and upwards. The in- 
clusion is fairly broad, covering spe- 
cialized agencies and subsidiary bodies 
of the United Nations. 

The arrangement is alphabetical and 
the entries are of the familiar Who’s 
Who type, with two columns to a page. 
Information given includes name, pres- 
ent position in the United Nations, 
birthplace and date, names of parents, 
wife and children, with date of mar- 
riage, educational institutions attended 
and degrees received, positions held in 
own country and in the United Nations, 
associations in which membership is 
held, list of books written, both resi- 
dence and official addresses, except for 
members of the Secretariat, whose offi- 
cial address is United Nations, New 
York. The sketches vary in length from 
a few lines to a column and a half, de- 
pending on the number of activities of 
the person and the amount of informa- 
tion sent in. 

The sketches were prepared from 
information sent in by the biographees 
in answer to questionnaires. Where lit- 


tle or no data were received by ques- 
tionnaire, the editor’s staff checked 
reliable sources for facts. When these 
facts could not be rechecked by the 
biographee, the entry is marked with 
an asterisk. 

The editors claim in an advance fold- 
er that the work contains 1700 biogra- 
phies of key people in the United Na- 
tions and 800 photographs. This claim 
was substantiated by a sample count. 

It is difficult to estimate the com- 
pleteness and quality of the coverage 
as there is no comparable work in ex- 
istence which can be used as a yard- 
stick, but checks were made with sev- 
eral handbooks and year books. These 
listed top-ranking personnel only, but 
in so far as the comparison could go, 
the results were good. Of the 107 
names listed under the United Nations 
in the Information Please Almanac for 
1951, for example, all but 3 appear in 
Who’s Who in the United Nations. All 
but 5 of the 48 names identified with 
the United Nations by Whitaker’s Al- 
manac for 1951 are in the work under 
review. Since the books consulted were 
compiled in different periods of the 
year, it is only fair to assume that most 
of the few names not found were the 
result of changes in personnel. 

The members of three functional 
commissions were checked: the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, the 
Commission on Human Rights, and 
the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission. Here, the results were dis- 
appointing. The total membership of 
the three, in the fall of 1950, was 55, of ' 
which 28 were not listed in Who’s 
Who in the United Nations. That this 
was a matter of policy is indicated by 
the fact that all 55 names are listed 
in the appendix of commissions at the 
back. Since many of the names left 
out are well known and of public in- 
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TOOLS 


for better library service 


SHELF WORK IN LIBRARIES 


By William H. Jesse. Describes the objectives and organization of 
shelf work in all types of libraries. Discusses shelving practices for 
books and non-book materials, paging and shelving, shelving and cir- 
culation, shifting and moving books, shelving equipment, inventory, 
and management of stacks and personnel. 80p. $1.25 


LIBRARY APPLICATIONS OF PUNCHED CARDS: 
A DESCRIPTION OF MECHANICAL SYSTEMS 


By Ralph S. Parker. Demonstrates the effective use of punched card 
systems in clerical and technical routines. Describes use in acquisition, 
registration, circulation, bibliographic and indexing services, personnel 
and financial records. Illustrated. 88p. $2.75 


Gur To REFERENCE Books 


A PLANNING GUIDE FOR THE HicH ScHOOL 
LIBRARY PROGRAM 


LrpraRyY Brypinc MANUAL 

How to CaTatoc a Rare Boox 
AMERICAN LipRARY RESOURCES 
BuILDING FoR SMALL Pustic LIBRARIES 
Books For TrrED EYEs 


An Ampte FrieLp; Books anp Younc PEOPLE 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHICAGO 11, ILL. 











